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A MULTIPLE UNIT SYSTEM OF MAZE CONSTRUCTION 


BY R. H. STETSON AND J. F. DASHIELL 


Oberlin College 


The maze mode of experimentation is one that has had a great 
deal of use in the psychology of recent years. It may be said to 
have established itself pretty definitely among the methods of the 
laboratory. The general idea was used by Thorndike, when doing 
his pioneer work on animals, in the form of a simple pen or labyrinth 
for chicks formed of books-on-end. Small and Kinnamon did early 
work on animals with more elaborate mazes, particularly of the 
well-known Hampton Court pattern. This and other forms were 
used for work on various animals by Porter, Rouse, Allen, Sackett, 
Watson, Carr, Peterson, Vincent, Richardson, and others; and 
Watson and his students, including Bassett, Hubbert, and Lashley, 


les. 


have been using mazes built on the plan of concentric circ 

This type of apparatus has recommended itself as peculiarly 
well adapted for the study of habit formation in animals. In the 
successive trials of a subject to thread his way through the complex 
assage-ways to reach his goal, the time consumed in each trial, 
he errors or ineffective variations made, and the distance covered, 


are all subject to exact measurement and record. The rate o 


oo 4 


progress is thus accurately indicated, and many of the technica 
problems connected with learning are readily approachable (e.g., 
correlation of rate of learning with age, with temporal distribution 
of trials, with species of animal used, with kinds of incentives em- 
ployed, etc.). Simple mazes have also been used by Yerkes for 
studying sensory discriminations. 

The applicability of the labyrinth method to the study of human 
learning came to be appreciated in time, and some of the problems 
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of experimental pedagogy, for instance, have been given a fresh 
approach thereby (Perrin, Pechstein, Webb, and others). 

From the first, one characteristic has been true of all the mazes 
used: they have been built in more or less permanent and unchange- 
able form. Perhaps most have been of solid wood walls nailed to 
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the floor, some have been of wire mesh, some of solid aluminum, etc. 
A few investigators have introduced minor adjustable arrangements, 
as to change lengths of blind alleys (Peterson) or to close at will 
passageways from one to another part (Pechstein). But the full 
possibilities of the maze method were by no means exhausted as 
long as the apparatus was constructed completely or almost com- 
pletely solid and unchangeable. The idea of setting an animal 
different kinds of problems in his maze learning has heretofore 
called for the separate construction of each pattern to be used. 
Besides the inconvenience, the expensiveness of using many dif- 
ferent patterns has been an obstacle. 

It is with a view to helping to meet these difficulties that the 
writers have developed a departure in the method of constructing 
mazes: what may be called a multiple unit system, whereby an 
indefinite number of different patterns may be built without tools 
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The curve may be constructed roughly on the basis of the three 
fundamental correlation coefficients. The y-intercept is the corre- 
lation ryz. The maximum ordinate of the curve is easily ascer- 
tained from equation 4. The value of C at this maximum ordinat 
of the curve is ascertained from equation 2. The asymptote on th: 
I tive side of C is the correlation coefficient r;w. This is usual] 


negative. ‘The asymptote of the curve on the negative side of t 





constant C is the correlation coefficient r;w with its sign revers« 
This is usually positive. The x-intercept is determined by 
equation 3. ‘This procedure gives five significant points on 
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BY HOWARD C. WARREN 
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ibgroup of students of least artistic taste and training showed 


correlation with the expert ranking of —o.11. A subgroup of 


most artistic taste and training gave results which correlated with 


the expert 0.49. A subgroup with no artistic training but especially 
interested in pictures gave judgments which correlated with the ex- 
pert 0.43, nearly as high as those who had also had training. 
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ATTENTION 
BY W. B. PILLSBURY 
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Two articles only have appeared in the literature available on 
attention this year. Fukuya (1) studied the relative efficiency 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
Proressor Danie Starcna, of the University of Wisconsin, is 
on leave of absence for the first half of the present year, to give 
courses at Harvard University. 
Proressor G. M. Wuipp te, of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been appointed professor of experimental education in 
the University of Michigan. 





Dr. Harry D. Kitson, instructor in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has accepted the position of professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Indiana, vacant because of the election 
of Professor E. C. Lindley as president of the University of Idaho. 


Dr. W. W. Cuarters, of the University of Illinois, will assume 
charge of the research bureau for retail training at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. In the same institution Dr. Kate Gordon 
has been promoted to an associate professorship in the division of 
applied psychology, but will be absent part of the year to conduct 
investigations for the California State Board of Charities. Pro- 
fessor C. S. Yoakum has been promoted to the directorship of the 
bureau of personnel research, with Dr. W. D. Scott as associate 
director (part time). 

Dr. E. G. Borne, of Cornell University, has been appointed 
professor of psychology in Clark University, to succeed the late 
Professor J. W. Baird. 

Tue following items have been taken from the Press: 

Mr. J. C. Fiucet has been appointed lecturer in psychology at 
University College, London. 

Proressor D. S. Hit, of the University of Illinois, has been 
elected to the presidency of the University of New Mexico. 

Proressor Norman Kemp-Smits, professor of philosophy at 
Princeton University, has been appointed professor of logic and 
metaphysics at the University of Edinburgh. 

Proressor W. S. Foster, has been appointed professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Minnesota. 











258 NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. L. S. Hottincwortn, of Teachers College, New York, has 
been promoted from an instructorship to an assistant professorship, 


Proressor J. Dewey, of Columbia University, will be engaged 
in educational work in China during the year. 


Dr. Epwarp Cow es, well-known for his work with the insane 
as superintendent of the McLean Hospital, has died in his eighty- 
third year. 


A Grant of $6,000 has been made to the psychological laboratory 
of the Johns Hopkins University “for investigating the informa- 
tional and educative effect upon the public of certain motion picture 
films used in various campaigns for the control, repression, and 
elimination of venereal disease.” 

Dr. E. H. Haecxet, professor of zoology at the University of 
Jena, has died at the age of eighty-five years. 

Proressor D. B. Leary, of the department of education of 
Tulane University, has been appointed professor of psychology at 
the University of Buffalo. 


A proposaL to establish an institute of commercial and industrial 
psychology and physiology in Great Britain is announced. The 
project has the support of many eminent British physiologists and 
psychologists. 





